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a going forth, it is entirely unknown or inappreciable to the mere 
human understanding ; and not then is it truly known till it is 
formed, embodied, or composed in a sufBcing final term. This is not 
only true as verified Christian science- — the science of creation — 
but also as to all the minor drapery or imagery of the outward inves- 
titure, which is a seamless robe to a perfect form, and can never be 
parted, though it be doomed to rudest hawking in the hands of the 
crucifiers. 

Let, therefore, this era of science put on its majestic crown in 
supreme Christian science. At least, let Christian disciples come to 
a clear understanding here. Then, when assailed by the pompous 
thrusts of free-lance, they will show a defensive armory invulnerable 
to its rude assaults, that will not only turn that lance, but break it 
at the hilt. 



EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

[outlines of a system, by wm. t. habeis.] 



What beings can be educated ; the plant has reaction against its surronndings In the 
form of nutrition; the animal has reaction in the form of nutrition and feeling; Aris- 
totle calls the life of the plant the " nutritive soul," and the life of the animal the " sen- 
sitive soul." 

The life of the plant is a continual reproduction of new individuals — a process of 
going out of one individual into another — so that the particular individual loses its 
identity, although the identity of the species is preserved. 

That which is dependent upon external circumstances, and is only 
a circumstance itself, is not capable of education. Only a "self" 
can be educated; and a " self " is a conscious unity — a "self-ac- 
tivity," a being which is through itself, and not one that is made by 
surrounding conditions. 

Again, in order that a being possess a capacity for education, it 
must have the ability to realize within itself what belongs to its 
species or race. 

If an acorn could develop itself so that it could realize, not only 
its own possibility as an oak, but its entire species, and all the varie- 
ties of oaks within itself, and without losing its particular individu- 
ality, it would possess the capacitj' for education. But an acorn, 
in reality, cannot develop its possibility without the destruction of its 
own individualitj'. The acorn vanishes in the oak tree, and the crop 
XIV — 1.') 
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of acorns which succeeds is not again the same acorn, except in Amd 
or species. "The species lives, but the individual dies," in the 
vegetable world. 

So it is in the animal world. The brute lives his particular life, 
unable to develop within himself the form of his entire species, and 
still less the form of all animal life. And yet the animal possesses 
self-activitj' in the powers of locomotion, sense-perception, feeling, 
emotion, and other elementary shapes. Both animal and plant react 
against surroundings, and possess more or less power to assimilate 
what is foreign to them. The plant takes moisture and elementary 
inorganic substances, and converts them into nutrition wherewith to 
build its cellular growth. The animal has not only this power of 
nutrition, which assimilates its surroundings, but also the power of 
feeling, which is a wonderful faculty. Feeling reproduces within the 
organism of the animal the external condition ; it is an ideal repro- 
duction of the surroundings. The environment of the plant may be 
seized upon and appropriated in the form of sap, or in the form of 
carbonic acid, for the nourishment of that plant; but there is no 
ideal reproduction of the environment in the form of feeling, as in 
the animal. 

In the activity of feeling, the animal transcends his material, cor- 
poreal limits — lives beyond his mere body, and participates in the 
elxistence of all nature. He reproduces within himself the external. 
Such being the nature of the activity of feeling, which forms the dis- 
tinguishing attribute tliat divides animals from plants, the question 
meets us at the outset, "Why is not the animal capable of educa- 
tion? Why can he not realize within himself his entire species or 
race, as man can? " 

In order to settle this fundamental question, we must study care- 
fully the scope and limits of this activity, which we have termed 
"Feeling," and which is known under many names — as, sensation, 
sensibility, sensitivity, sense-perception, intuition, and others. 

Education aims to develop the mind as intellect and will. It must 
know what it is to develop, and learn to distinguish higher or more 
complete stages of intellect and will from those which are rudimen- 
tary. 

Again, the discussion of mind begins properly with the first or 
most undeveloped manifestation — at the stage where it is common 
to brutes and human beings. Hence we may begin our study of 
educational psychology at this point where tlie distinction between 
animal and plant appears, ind where the question of the capacity for 
education arises. 
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When we understand the relation of feeling or sensibility to the 
"higher manifestations of mind, we shall see in what consists a capacity 
for education, and we shall learn many essentials in regard to the 
matter and method, the wliut and the how of education. 

A general survey of the world discovers that there is inter-action 
among its parts. This is the verdict of science, as the systematic 
form of human experience. In the form of gravitation we under- 
stand that each body depends upon every other body, and the 
annihilation of a particle of matter in a body would cause a change 
in that body which would affect every other body in the physical 
universe. Even gravitation, therefore, is a manifestation of the whole 
universe in each part of it, although it is not a manifestation which 
exists /or that part, because the part does not know it. 

There are other forms wherein the whole manifests itself in 
each part of it — as, for example, in the phenomena of light, heat, 
and possibly in magnetism and electricity. These forms of mani- 
festation of the external world upon an individual object are de- 
structive to the individuality of the object. If the nature of a thing 
is stamped upon it from without, it is an element only, and not a self ; 
it is dependent, and belongs to that on which it depends. It does 
not possess itself, but belongs to that which makes it, and which 
gives evidence of ownership by continually modifying it. 

But the plant, as we just now said, has some degree of self-activity, 
and is not altogether made by the totality of external conditions. 
The growth of the plant is through assimilation of external sub- 
stances. It reacts against its surroundings and digests them, and 
grows through the nutrition thus formed. 

All beings that cannot react against surroundings and modify 
them, lack individuality. Individualit}' begins with this power of 
reaction and modification of external surroundings. Even the power 
of cohesion is a rudimentary form of reaction and of special indi- 
viduality. 

In the case of the plant, the reaction is real., but not also ideal. 
The plant acts upon its food, and digests it, or assimilates it, and 
imposes its /orm on that which it draws within its organism. It does 
not, however, reproduce within itself the externality jis that exter- 
nal exists for itself. It does not form within itself an idea, or even 
•a feeling of that which is external to it. Its participation in the 
external world is only that of real modification of it or through it ; 
either the plant digests the external, or the external limits it, and 
prevents its growth, so that where one begins the other ceases. 
Hence it is that the elements — the matter "of which the plant is 
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composed, that which it has assimilated even — still retain a large 
degree of foreign power or force — a large degree of externality 
which the plant has not been able to annul or to digest. The plant- 
activity subdues its food, changes its shape and its place, subordi- 
nates it to its use ; but what the matter brings with it, and still re- 
tains of the world beyond the plant, does not exist for the plant ; the 
plant cannot read or interpret the rest of the universe from that 
small poi'tion of it which it has taken up within its own organism. 
And yet the history of the universe is impressed on each particle 
of matter, as well witliin the plant as outside of it, and it could be 
understood were there capacities for recognizing it. 

The ri'action of the life of the plant upon the external world is not 
sufficient to constitute a fixed, abiding individuality. With each 
accretion there is some change of particular individuality. Every 
growtli to a plant is by the sprouting out of new individuals — new 
plants — a ceaseless multiplication of individuals, and not the preserva- 
tion of the same individual. The species is preserved, but not the 
particular individual. Eacli limb, each twig, even each leaf is a new 
individual, which grows out from the previous growth as the first 
sprout grew from the seed. Each part furnishes a soil for the next. 
When a plant no longer sends out new individuals, we say it is dead. 
The life of the plant is only a life of nutrition. 

Aristotle called vegetable life " the nutritive soul," and the life of 
the animal the "feeling," or sensitioe soul. Nutrition is only an 
activity of preservation of the general form in new individuals, it is 
only the life of the species, and not the hfe of the permanent individual. 

Therefore we see that in the vegetable world we do not possess a 
being that can be educated — for no individual of it can realize loUhin 
itself the species ; its realization of the species is a continual process 
of going out of itself in new individuals, but no activity of return to 
itself, so as to preserve the identity of an individual. 



II. 

Keeling is a unity ot the v)aits of an organism everywhere present in it; feeling is also 
an ideal reproduction of the external suri-oundings; feeling is therefore a synthesis of 
the internal and external. AristoUe joins locomotion and desire to feeling, as correlates ; 
how desire is a more explicit recognition of the unity of the external and internal than 
the first form of feeling is ; feeling reproduces the external without destroying its exter- 
nality, while nutrition receives the external only after it h.as destroyed its individuality 
and assimilated It; desire is the side of feeling that unfolds into will. 

With feeling or sensibility we come to a being that reacts on the 
external world in a far higher manner, and realizes a more wonderful 
form of individuality. 
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The animal possesses, in common with the plant, a process of assim- 
ilation and nutrition. Moreover, he possesses a capacity to feel. 
Through /eeZuigi, or sensation, all of the parts of his extended organ- 
ism are united in one centre. He is one individual, and not a bundle 
of separate individuals, as a plant is. With feeling, liitewise, are joined 
locomotion and desire. For these ai'e counterparts of feeling. He 
feels — i.e., lives as one indivisible unity throughout his organism 
and controls it, and moves the parts of liis.body. Desire is more than 
mere feeling. Mere feeling alone is the perception of the external 
within the being, hence an ideal reproduction of the external world. 
In feeling, tiie a,nimal exists not only within liimself, but also passes 
over his limit, and has for object the reality of the external world 
that limits him. Hence it is the perception of his finiteness — his 
limits are his defects, his needs, wants, inadequateness — his sep- 
aration from the world as a whole. In feeling, the animal perceives 
his separation from the rest of the world, and also his union with it. 
Feeling expands into desire when the external world, or some portion 
of it, is seen as ideally belonging to the limited unity of the animal 
being. It is beyond the limit, and ought to be assimilated within the 
limited individuality of the animal. 

Mere feeling, when attentively considered, is found to contain 
these wonderful features of self-activity : it reproduces for itself the 
external world that limits it ; it makes for itself an ideal object, which 
includes its own self and its not-self at the same time. It is a higher 
form tlian mere nutrition ; for nutrition destroys the nature of such 
externality as it receives into itself, while feeling preserves the 
external in its foreign individuality. 

But through feeling the animal ascends to desire, and sees the 
independent externality as an object for its acquisition, and through 
locomotion it is enabled to seize and appropriate it in a degree which 
the plant did not possess. 

III. 

The various forms of feeling — its specialization: (a) touch, the feeling of mere limit«, 
the indifferent external independence of the organism and its surroundings ; (6) taste, 
the feeling of the external object when it is undergoing dissolution by assimilation; 
(c) smell, the feeling of chemical dissolution in general; (d) hearing, the feeling of the 
resistance of bodies against attacks: sound being vibration caused by elastic reaction 
against attacks on cohesion; (c) seeing, the feeling of objects in their independence, 
without dissolution or attack ; plant life, nutrition, a process in which the individuality is 
not preserved either in time or in space ; animal life, as feeling, preserves its individu. 
ality as regards space, but not as regards time. 

Having noted these important characteristics of the lower orders of 
life, and found that reaction from the part against the whole — from 
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the internal against the external — belongs to plant life and animal 
life, we may now briefly mention the ways in which feeling is par- 
ticularized. In the lower animals it is only the feeling of touch ; ia 
higher organisms it becomes also localized as seeing, hearing, taste, 
andsmell. These forms of sense-perception constitute a scale (as it 
were) of feeling. With touch, there is reproduction of externality, 
but the ideality of the reproduction is not so complete as in the other- 
forms. With taste, the feeling cognizes the external object as 
undergoing dissolution, and assimilation within its own organism. 
We taste only what we are beginning to destroy by the first process, 
of assimilation — that of eating. In smell, we perceive chemical 
dissolution of bodies. In seeing and he.aring, we have the forms of 
ideal sensibility. Hearing perceives the attack made on the indi- 
viduality of an external thing, and its reaction in vibrations, which 
reveal to us its internal nature — its cohesion, etc. In seeing, we 
have the highest form of sense-perception as the perception of things- 
in their external independence — not as being destroyed chemically, 
like the objects of taste and smell ; not as being attacked and resist- 
ing, like the objects which are known through the ear ; not as mere- 
limits to our organism, as in the sense of touch. 

Sense-perception, as the developed realization of the activity of 
feeling, belongs to the animal creation, including man as an animal. 

We have not yet, therefore, answered the question of capacity for 
education, so far as it concerns a discrimination between man and 
the brute. We have only arrived at the conclusion that the vege- 
table world does not possess the capacity for education, because its 
individual specimens are no complete individuals, but only transi- 
tory phases manifesting the species by continual reproduction of 
new individuals which are as incomplete as the old ones. Plant life 
does not possess that self-activity which returns into itself in the 
same individual — if we may so express it ; it goes out of one indi- 
vidual into another perpetually. Its identity is that of the species, 
but not of the individual. 

How is it with the animal — with the being which possesses sensi- 
bility, or feeling? This question recurs. In feeling there is a reac- 
tion, just as in the plant.' This reaction is, however, in an ideal 
form — the reproduction of the external without assimilation of it — 
and especially is this the case in the sense of sight, though it is true 
of all forms of sensation to a less degree. 

But all forms of sensibility are limited and special ; they refer only 
to the present, in its forms of hei'e and now. The animal cannot feel 
what is not here and now. Even seeing is limited to what is present 
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before it. Wlien we reflect upon the significance of this limitation 
of sense- perception, we shall find that we need some higher form of 
self-activity still before we can realize the species in the individual — 
i.e., before we can obtain the true individual — the permanent 
individuality. 

The ^defect in plant life was, that there was neither identity of 
individuality in space nor identity in time. The growth of the 
plant destroyed the individuality of the seed with which we began, 
so that it was evanescent in time ; it served onlj' as the starting-point 
for new individualities, which likewise, in turn, served again the same 
purpose ; and so its growth in space was a departure from itself as 
individual. 

The animal is a preservation of individuality as regards space. He 
returns into himself in the form of feeling or sensibility ; but as re- 
gards time, it is not so — feeling being limited to the present. With- 
out a higher activity than feeling, there is no continuity of individu- 
ality in the animal any more than in the plant. Each new moment 
is a new beginning to a being that has feeling, but not memory. 

Thus the individuality of mere feeling, although a far more perfect 
realization of individuality than that found in plant life, is yet, 
after all, not a continuous individuality for itself, but only for the 
species. 

In spite of the ideal self-activity which appertains to feeling, even 
in sense-perception, only the species lives in the animal and the 
individual dies, unless there be higher forms of activity. 



IV. 

Representation is tlie next form above sense-perception. Tlie lowest phase ol repre- 
sentation is recollection, which simply repeats for itself a former sense-perception or 
series of sense-perceptions; in representation the mind is free as regards external 
impressions ; it does not require the presence of the object, but recalls it without its own 
time and place; fancy and imagination are next higher than recollection, because the 
mind not only recalls images, but makes new combinations of them, or creates them 
altogether ; attention is the appearance of the will in the intellect ; with attention begins 
the separation of the transient from the variable in perception ; memory is the highest 
form of representation; memory deals with general forms — not mere images of expe- 
rience, but general types of objects of perception ; memory, in this sense, is productive as 
well as reproductive ; with memory arises language. 

Here we pass over to the consideration of higher forms of intellect 
and will.- 

While mere sensation, as such, acts only in the presence of the 
object — reproducing (ideally), it is true, the external object, the 
faculty of representation is a higher form of self-activity (or of 
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reaction against surrounding conditions), because it can recall, at its 
own pleasure, the ideal object. Here is the beginning of emancipation 
from the limitations of time. 

The self-activity of representation can summon before it the object 
that is no longer present to it. Hence its activity is now a double one, 
for it can seize not only what is now and here immediately before it, 
but it can compare this present object with the past, and identify or 
distinguish between the two. Thus recollection or representation may 
become memory. 

As memory, the mind achieves a form of activity far above that of 
sense-perception or mere recollection. It must be noted carefully 
that mere recollection or representation, although it holds fast the per- 
ception in time (making it permanent), does not necessarily constitute 
an activity completely emancipated from time, nor indeed very far 
advanced towards it. It is only the beginning of such emancipation. 
For mere recollection stands in the presence of the special object of 
sense-perception ; although the object is no longer present to the 
senses (or to mere feeling), yet the image is present to tiie repre- 
sentative perception, and is just as much a particular here and now as 
the object of sense-perception. There intervenes a new activity on 
the part of the soul before it arrives at memory. Recollection is not 
memory, but it is the activity which grows into it by the aid of the 
activity of attention. 

The special characteristics of objects of the senses are allowed to 
drop away, in so far as they are unessential and merely circumstantial, 
and gradually there arises in the mind the type — the general form — 
of the object perceived. This general form is the object of memory. 
Memory deals therefore with what is general, and a type, rather than 
with what is directly recollected or perceived. 

The activit}' by which the mind ascends from sense-perception to 
memory is the activity of attention. Here we have the appearance 
of the will in intellectual activity. Attention is the control of per- 
ception by means of the will. The senses shall no longer passively 
receive and report what is before them, but thej' shall choose some 
definite point of observation, and neglect all the rest. 

Here, in the act of attention we find abstraction, and the greater 
attainment of freedom by the mind. The mind abstracts its view 
from the many things before it, and concentrates on one point. 

Educators have for many ages noted that the habit of attention is 
the first step in intellectual education. With it we have found the 
point of separation between the animal intellect and the human. 
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Not attention simply — like that with which the cat watches by the 
hole of a mouse — but attention which arrives at results of abstrac- 
tion, is the distinguishing characteristic of educative beings. 

Attention abstracts from some things before it and concentrates 
on others. Through attention grows the capacity to discriminate 
between the special, particular object and its general type. Gener- 
alization arises, but not what is usually called generalization — only a 
more elementary form of it. Memory, as the highest form of repre- 
sentation—distinguishing it from mere recollection, which repro- 
duces only what has been perceived — such memory deals with the 
general forms of objects, their continuity in time. Such activity of 
memory, therefore, does not reproduce mere images, but only the 
concepts or general ideas of things, and therefore it belongs to the 
stage of mind that uses language. 



Language marks the arrival at the stage of thought — at the stage of the perception 
of universals — hence at the possibility of education; language Axes the general types 
which the productive memory forms; each one of these types, indicated by a word, 
stands for a possible infinite of sense-perceptions or recollections ; the word tree stands 
for all the trees that exist, and for all that have existed or will exist. Animals do not 
create for themselves a new world of general types, but deal only with the first world 
of particular objects; hence they are lost in the variety and multiplicity of continuous 
succession and difference. Man's sense-perception is with memory; hence always 
a recognition of the object as not wholly new, but only as an example of what he 
is mostly familiar with. Intellectual education has for its object the cultivation of 
reflection; reflection is the Platonic "Reminiscence," which retraces the unconscious 
processes of thought. 

Language is the means of distinguishing between the brute and 
the human — between the animal soul, wliich has continuity only in 
the species (which pervades its being in the form of instinct), and the 
human, soul, which is immortal, and possessed of a capacity to be 
educated. 

There is no language until the mind can perceive general types 
of existence ; mere proper names nor mere exclamations or cries 
do not constitute language. All words that belong to language are 
significative — they '■^express" or "wean" something — hence they 
are conventional symbols, and not mere individual designations. 
Language arises only through common consent, and is not an inven- 
tion of one individual. It is a product of individuals acting together 
as a community, and hence implies the ascent of the individual into 
the species. Unless an individual could ascend into the species he 
could not understand language. To know words and their meaning 
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is an activity of divine significance ; it denotes the formation of 
universals in the mind — the ascent above the here and now of the 
sens«s, and above the representation of mere images, to the activity 
which grasps together the general conception of objects, and thus 
reaches beyond what is transient and variable. 

Doubtless the nobler species of animals possess not only sense- 
perception, but a considerable degree of the power of representation. 
They are not only able to recollect, but to imagine or fancy to some 
extent, as is evidenced by their dreams. But that animals do not 
generalize sufficiently to form for themselves a new objective world 
of types and general concepts, we have a sufficient evidence in the' 
fact that they do not use words, or invent conventional symbols. 
With the activity of the symbol-making form of representation, 
which we have named Memory, and whose evidence is the invention 
and use of language, the true form of individuality is attained, and 
each individual human being, as mind, may be said to be the entire 
species. Inasmuch as he can form universals in his mind, he can 
realize the most abstract thought ; and he is conscious. Conscious- 
ness begins when one can seize the pure universal in the presence of 
immediate objects here and now. 

The sense-perception of the mere animal, therefore, differs from 
that of the human being in this : — 

The human being knows himself as subject that sees the object, 
while the animal sees the object, but does not separate himself, as 
universal, from the special act of seeing. To know that I am I, is 
to know the most general of objects, and to carry but abstraction 
to its very last degree ; and yet this is what all human beings do, 
young or old, savage or civilized. The savage invents and uses 
language — an act of the species, but which the species cannot do 
without the participation of the individual. 

It should be carefully noted that this activity of generalization 
which produces language, and characterizes the human from the 
brute, is not the generalization of the activity of thought, so-called. 

It is the preparation for thought. These general types of things 
are the tilings which thought deals with. Thought does not deal 
with mere immediate objects of the senses; it deals rather with the 
objects which are indicated by words — i.e., general objects. 

Some writers would have us suppose that we do not arrive at gen- 
eral notions except by the process of classification and abstraction, 
in the mechanical manner that they lay down for this purpose. The 
fact is that the mind has arrived at these general ideas in the process 
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of learning langaage. In infancy, most children have learned such 
words as is, existence, being, Hothing, motion, cause, change, I, you, 
he, etc.. etc. 

But the point is not the mere arrival at these ideas. Education 
does not concern itself with that; it does not concern itself with 
children who have not yet learned to talk — that is left for the nur- 
sery. 

It is the process of becoming conscious of these ideas by reflec- 
tion, with which we have to concern ourselves in education. Reflec- 
tion is everywhere the object of education. Even when the school 
undertakes to teach pupils the correct method of observation — how 
to use the senses, as in "object-lessons" — it all means reflective 
observation, conscious use of the serfses ; it would put this in the 
place of the naive spontaneity which characterizes the first stages of 
sense-perception. 

We must not underrate these precepts of pedagogy because we 
find that they are not what it claims for them — i.e., they are not 
methods of first discovery, and of arrival at principles, but only 
methods of reflection, and of recognizing what we have already 
learned. We see that Plato's " Reminiscence" was a true form of 
statement for the perception of truths of reflection. The first know- 
ing is utterly unconscious of its own method ; the second or scientific 
form of knowing, which education develops, is a knowing in which 
the mind knows its method. Hence it is a knowing which knows its 
own necessity and universality. 

VI. 

Education presupposes the stage of mind reached in productive memory ; it deals with 
reflection; four etajces of reflection; (a) sensuous ideas perceive things; (6) abstract 
ideas perceive forces or elements of a process ; (c) concrete idea perceives one process, 
a pantheistic first princi|)le, persistent force ; (rf) absolute idea perceives a conscious 
first principle, absolute person. 

We have considered in our psychological study thus far the forms 
of life and cognition, contrasting the phase of nutrition with that of 
feeling, or sensibility. We have seen the various forms of feeling in 
sense-perception, and the various forms of representation as the 
second phase of intellectual activity — the forms of recollection, 
fancy, imagination, attention, and memory. We draw the line 
between the animals capable of education and those not capable of 
it, at the point of memory defined — not as recollection, but as the 
faculty of general ideas or conceptions, to which the significant words 
of language correspond. 
1 6 
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With the arrival at language, we arrive at education in the human 
sense of the term ; with the arrival at language, we arrive at the view 
of the world at which thought as a mental process begins. As sense- 
perception has before it a world of present objects, so thoughts has 
before it a world of general concepts, which language has defined 
and fixed. 

It is true that few persons are aware that language stands for a 
world of general ideas, and that reflection has to do with this world of 
universals. Hence it is, too, that so much of the so-called science of 
education is very crude and impractical. Much of it is materialistic, 
and does not recognize the self-activity of mind ; but makes it out to 
be a correlation of physical energies — derived from the transmuta- 
tion of food hy the process of digestion, and then by the brain Gon- 
verted into thought. 

Let us consider now the psychology of thinking, or reflection, and 
at first in its most inadequate forms. As a human process, the know- 
ing is always a knowing by universals — a re-cognition, and not sim- 
ple apprehension, such as the animals, or such as beings have that 
do not use language. The process of development of stages of 
thought begins with sensuous ideas, which perceive mere individual, 
concrete, real objects, as it supposes. In conceiving these, it uses 
laiiguage and thinks general ideas, but it does not know it, nor is it 
conscious of the relations involved in such objects. This is the first 
stage of reflection. The world exists for it as an innumerable con- 
geries of things, each one independent of the other, and possessing 
self-existence. It is the stand-point from which atomism would be 
adopted as the philosophic system. Ask it what the ultimate prin- 
ciple of existence is, and it would reply, " Atoms." 

But this view of the world is a very unstable one, and requires 
very little reflection to overturn it, and bring one to the next basis — 
that of abstract ideas. When the mind looks carefully at the world 
of things, it finds that there is dependence and interdependence. Each 
object is related to something else, and changes when that changes. 
Each object is a part of a process that is going on. The process 
produced it, and the process will destroy it — nay, it is destroying it 
now, while we look at it. We find, therefore, that things are not the 
true beings which we thought them to be, but processes are the 
reality. Science takes this attitude, and studies out the history of 
each thing in its rise and its disappearance, and it calls this history 
the truth. Tliis stage of thinking does not believe in atoms or in 
things; it believes in forces and processes — "abstract ideas" — 
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because they are negative, and cannot be seen by the senses. This 
is the dynamic stand-point in philosopliy. 

Reflection knows that these abstract ideas possess more truth, more 
reality, than tlie " tilings " of sense-perception; the force is more 
real than the thing, because it outlasts a thing, — it causes things to 
originate, and to change, and disappear. 

This stage of abstract ideas or of negative powers or forces finally 
becomes convinced of the essential unity of all processes and of all 
forces ; it sets up the doctrine of the correlation of forces, and 
believes that persistent force is the ultimate truth, the fundamental 
reality of the world. This we may call a concrete idea, for it sets 
up a principle which is the origin of all things and forces, and also 
the destrojer of all things, and hence more real than the world of 
things and forces; and because this idea, when carefully thought 
out, proves to be the idea of self-determination — self-activity. 

Persistent force, as taught us b\' the scientific men of our da}', is 
the sole ultimate principle, and as such it gives rise to all existence 
by its self-activity, for there is nothing else for it to act upon. It 
causes all origins, all changes, and all evanescence. It gives rise to 
the particular forces — heat, light, electricity, magnetism, etc. — 
which in their turn cause the evanescent forms which sense-percep- 
tion sees as "things." 

We have described three phases : — 

I. Sensuous Ideas perceive " things." 

II. Aljstract Ideas perceive "forces." 

III. Concrete Idea perceives "persistent force." 

In this progress from one phase of reflection to another, the intel- 
lect advances to a deeper and truer reality ' at each step. 



' Hume, in his fitnious sketch of the Human Understanding, makes all the percep- 
tions of the human mind resolve themselves into two distinct kinds: impreasiona 
and ideas. " The difference between them consists in the degrees of force and 
liveliness with which they strike upon the mind, and miike their way into our 
thought and consciousness. Those perceptions which enter with the most force 
and violence we may name impressions, and under this name include all our sen- 
sations, passions, and emotions, as they make their first appearance in the soul. 
By ideas, I mean the faint images of these in thinking and reasoning." "The 
identity which we ascribe to the mind of man is only a fictitious one." 

Prom this we see that his stand-point is that of "sensuous ideas," the first stage 
of reflection. The second or third stage of reflection, if consistent, would not ad- 
mit the reality to be the object of sense-impressions, and the abstract ideas to . 
be only "faint images." One who holds, like Herbert Spencer, that persistent 
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Senserideas which look upon the world as a world of independent 
objects, do not cognize the world truly. The next step, abstract 
ideas, cognizes the world as a process of forces, and " things" are 
seen to be mere temporary equilibria in the interaction of forces ; 
"each thing is a bundle of forces." But the concrete idea of the 
Persistent force sees a deeper and more permanent reality underly- 
ing particular forces. It is one ultimate force. In it all multiplicity 
of existences has vanished, and yet it is the source of all particular 
existence. 

This view of the world, on the stand-point of concrete idea, is 
pantheistic. It makes out a one supreme principle which originates 
and destroys all particular existences, all finite beings. It is the 
stand-point of Orientalism, or of the Asiatic thought. Buddhism 
and Brahminism have reached it, and not transcended it. It is a 
necessary stage of reflection in the mind, just as much as the stand- 
point of the first stage of reflection, which regards the world as com- 
posed of a multiplicity of independent things ; or the stand-point of 
the second stage of reflection, which looks upon the world as a col- 
lection of relative existences in a state of process. 

The final stand-point of the intellect is that in which it perceives 
the highest principle to be a self-determining or self-active Being, 
self-conscious, and creator of a world which manifests him. A logical 
investigation of the principle of " persistent force " would prove that 
this principle of Personal Being is presupposed as its true form. Since 
the " persistent force" is the sole and ultimate reality, it originates 
all other reality only by self-activity, and thus is self-determined. 
Self-determination implies self-consciousness as the true form of its 
existence. 

These four forms of thinking, which we have arbitrarily called sen- 
suous, abstract, concrete, and absolute ideas, correspond to four views 
of the world: (1) as a congeries of independent things; (2) as a 
play of forces; (3) as the evanescent appearance of a negative 
essential power ; (4) as the creation of a Personal Creator, who makes 



force is the ultimate reality — "the sole truth, which transcends experience by 
underlying it" — ought to hold that the generalization which reaches the idea of 
unity of force is the truest and most adequate of thoughts. And yet Herbert 
Spencer holds substantially the doctrine of Hume, in the words : " We must 
predicate nothing of objects too great or too multitudinous to bo mentally repre- 
sented, or we must make our predications by means of extremely inadequate 
representations of such objects — mere symbols of them." (Page 27 of "First 
Principles.") 
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it the theatre of the development of conscious beings in his image. 
Each step upward in ideas arrives at a more adequate idea of the true 
reality. Force is more real than thing ; persistent force than particu- 
lar forces ; Absolute Person is more real than the force or forces 
which he creates. 

This final form of thinking is the only form which is consistent with 
the theory of education. Each individual should ascend by education 
into participation — conscious participation — in the life of the species. 
Institutions — family, societj', state, church — all are instrumentalities 
by which the humble individual may avail himself of the help of the 
race, and live over in himself its life. The highest stage of thinking 
is the stage of insight. It sees the world as explained by the prin- 
ciple of Absolute Person. It finds the world of institutions a world 
in harmony with such a principle. 
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